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of his staff, which included also Melmoth Osborn, afterwards
Resident in Zululand and the prototype of Alston in The Witch's
Head, an interpreter named Fynney whose tales of the Zulus
supplied material for Nada the Lily, and the Swazi hero Um-
slopogaas, who figures under his own name in Nada the Lily and
Allan Quatermain. Umslopogaas, who must have been over eighty
when he died in 1897, was the son of a King of Swaziland,
and at one time served in the Nyati Regiment, "the crack corps
of the country"; at this time he was "a tall, thin, fierce-faced
fellow with a great hole above the left temple, over which the
skin pulsated, that he had come by in some battle." The closeness
of Haggard's fiction to actual biography in the case of Um-
slopogaas appears in Haggard's statement that the old warrior
used to tell how "he had killed ten men in single combat, of
whom the first was a chief called Shive, always making use of a
battle-axe." When Haggard's books were famous, and a lady
asked him if he was not proud that his name appeared in books
read by white men all over the world, Umslopogaas replied with
stately dignity, "No, Inkoosikazi, to me it is nothing. Yet I am
glad that Indanda has set my name in writings that will not be
forgotten, so that, when my people are no more a people, one of
them at least may be remembered."

Shepstone's mission, resulting in the annexation of the
Transvaal by the British, was momentous in history. After the
disaster of Majuba a few years later, the magniloquent Gladstone
gave the Transvaal back to the Boers as an independent republic,
with the result that, after he had been suitably interred in
Westminster Abbey, the British Empire had to engage in a bloody,
costly, and ignominous war to win it back again. As Haggard
justly points out in his autobiography, the Transvaal cost a
million pounds to surrender and two or three hundred millions
to reconquer, yet was originally annexed by Shepstone at a total
cost of ten thousand pounds, the price of an estate of a thousand
acres in an English county. Shepstone was appointed to the
commission on account of his unrivalled knowledge of the
natives, and his understanding of the natives dictated his decision
of annexation. He knew that Cetewayo, the Zulu Mag, was
irritated by the corrupt and unstable conduct of the republic, and